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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in the Tabernacle . . . is 
in itself a symbol of man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of its composition. Con- 
forming to the spirit of that recommendation, the Will & Baumer 
Lux Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two preferred substances 
named in the Canon. It is a blend of pure olive oil and natural 
beeswax as specified by the Sacred Congregation of Rites (N.4205). 
Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights 
of varying kinds, Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar 
Brand, 51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply with ecclesias- 
tical customs and codes, and for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
in Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Blacklisting 


Eprror: It was with deep satisfaction that 
I read Robert Morris’ excellent article, “Is 
it Blacklisting?” in the July 21 America. 
On a number of occasions I have observed 
Judge Morris when he was acting as coun- 
sel for Senator Jenner’s and Senator East- 
land’s investigating committees. In every 
instance he displayed the knowledge, the 
dignity and the courtesy his important 
position required. It must have been a se- 
vere trial to him in 1953 and 1954 when 
even our best Catholic periodicals fell in 
line with the unwarranted Communist at- 
tack on the committees he served so well. 

This past summer, I had the opportu- 
nity to listen to Mr. Cogley testify before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Frankly, I was disappointed in 
Mr. Cogley. At the time I wondered if he 
had ever heard of the papal encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism, or if he had any 
idea of the dangers involved in aiding 
known Communists. . . . 

Let me say once more that I think it 
adds to the value of your magazine to car- 
ry articles by men of Judge Morris’ calibre. 

Epna M. McGLynn, 
Chairman, Social Science Dept. 
State Teachers College 
Salem, Mass. 


Eprror: Your Current Comment on the 
Morris article (Am. 7/21) began: “This 
week AMERICA features a balanced and 
thoughtful criticue of John Cogley’s now 
celebrated Report on Blacklisting.” 

My objection is that I do not think it was 
worthy of America to call “balanced and 
thoughtful” a critique that contained the 
following statement: 


... Mr. Cogley appears to me to have 
overlooked the most elemental and all- 
embracing of our civil rights—the right 
of Americans to take action in defense 
of their freedom when that freedom is 
threatened by world communism. To 
me the report seems to concentrate on 
a part of our civil rights, but to be 
blind to them in their totality. 


The perennial need for balance between 
freedom and authority is always a problem. 
The problems raised by Mr. Cogley in his 
report are very serious and very important 
ones. It is unlikely that such statements as 
that quoted above will advance the intel- 
ligent discussion of this problem. Mr. Mor- 
ris has thrown a blanket over the real is- 
sues of the civil-rights debate in our day. 

The defense of country is not the most 
elemental, all-embracing of our civil rights. 
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It is not a civil right at all. A civil right 
is the right of an individual against the 
state. However noble his act, the soldier 
who defends his country is not exercising 
a civil right. It is precisely at the point 
when the country is in danger that the 
question of civil rights becomes a crucial 
one. Such may be the case today. But nei- 
ther the defense of country nor of civil 
rights is served by the glib confusion of 
civil rights with national security. 

WiLuiaM J. NAGLE 
Washington, D. C. 


Pullman Fare Raise 


Eprror: Mr. Daniel G. O’Shea, S.J.’s Sept. 
8 letter concerning your Aug. 25 Comment 
on railroad Pullman-fare increases raised 
a much-unpublicized question, namely the 
Federal subsidization of the private com- 
mercial airlines. . . . 

I disagree that there are thousands who 
must commute via Pullman with any reg- 
ularity. And as for the infrequent travelers, 
if the $21.25 difference in fare is going to 
break them, then they have no business 
traveling. Away with Federal subsidy of 
such luxuries; if the luxury can’t compete 
with some other service, let the railroads 
consign it to its grave, where it belongs. 
Glenview, III. Tuomas R. KANE 


Eprror: When a serious magazine like 
AMERICA proposes (8/25, p. 474) that the 
Government take over and subsidize the 
passenger service of some of our railroads, 
it is worth more than a casual comment 
about “thousands of persons” who are 
often “elderly or sick” and unwilling to 
fly or unable to drive a car or ride the 
buses... .. 

Without passing judgment on AMER- 
Ica’s proposal, perhaps we ought to find 
out a few facts before we act. 

Perhaps we ought to define the term 
“thousands of persons.” Moreover, exactly 
how many are “elderly or sick”? And fi- 
nally, how many of the thousands could 
easily afford the $21.25-per-ticket in- 
crease? ... 

GrErRALp C. McNAMARA 
Fairlawn, N. J. 


[AMeErRIcA did not propose that “the 
Government take over and subsidize” the 
passenger service. It warned that this might 
become regrettably necessary if the rail- 
roads refused to provide reasonably priced 
first-class accommodations. Ep.] 


Master-Slave Complex? 


Eprror: Fr. Wilfrid Parsons’ Washington 
Front column in America, for Sept. 22, 
contains what is for him an uncharacter- 
istically thoughtless assertion that “the 
master-slave complex” still rules the minds 
of so called leaders of Virginia’s “anti- 
Negro movement.” 

Fr. Parsons may have his reasons for so 
characterizing those fighting desperately 
to maintain segregation in our Common- 
wealth. But well-founded or not, this type 
of accusation serves only to strengthen the 
emotional resistance, already almost over- 
whelming, to the solution of this all-im- 
portant problem which some of us in Vir- 
ginia are seeking in the light of the Su- 
preme Court’s decree and fundamental 
moral precepts of justice and charity. 

Such labeling is the polite counterpart 
of more vituperative denunciations with 
which segregation is more often defended. 
Fr. Parsons’ unfortunate remark is out of 
place in his otherwise astute analysis of 
our current situation in Virginia. 

JosepH V. GARTLAN Jr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


No Cold Hearts Here! 


Eprror: Your brief comment (Am. 9/8, 
p. 514) on our editorial “Throw Em Out” 
almost made it appear that Hoosier Cath- 
olics would like to persecute, or at least 
neglect, handicapped children, while 
Chicago | ves them dearly. 

Our editorial was concerned with “un- 
desirable characters”’—more _ specifically, 
classroom “hoodlums.” How could anyone 
mistake these terms as applying to the 
“problem children” whose claims on our 
zeal Cardinal Stritch so rightly pleads? 

The Catholic high schools in the Indian- 
apolis Archdiocese can and do handle all 
Catholic students in the areas where the 
schools are located. There is no screening, 
no segregating the intellectual elite (as 
some Jesuit high schools are accused of 
doing), no impossible tuition charges. 
With this arrangement, some classroom 
“hoodlums” naturally get in our schools. 
We don’t object to their entrance—but we're 
suggesting that once they have proved 
conclusively what they are, the schools 
should, for the good of the decent kids, 
“throw ’em out.” 

Incidentally, the Indianapolis public- 
school superintendent announced, shortly 
after our editorial appeared, a “get-tough” 
policy for “hoodlums” in the public schools, 
ordered them thrown out after they reach 
16. Local newspapers unanimously ap- 
plauded his stand. Eprrors 

Indiana Catholic and Record 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RELIGION AT WORK IN THE WORLD 


Spanish Pastoral Letter 


Despite some improvement in the 
Spanish economy this past year—much 
of it due, directly or indirectly, to 
American aid—the lot of the working 
class remains harsh and dismal. Condi- 
tions are so bad that for the second 
time within five years the archbishops 
of Spain have issued a pastoral letter 
pleading the cause of the workers. 
Signed by three Cardinals and eight 
archbishops, the pastoral is one of the 
strongest indictments of social injustice 
ever published by members of the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

“A genuinely 


Christian society,” 


write the archbishops, “supposes the 


just distribution of mutual benefits.” In 
Spain today, they say, this principle is 
being gravely violated. The workmen 
are not receiving their just share of the 
proceeds from production. In a stinging 
paragraph, the archbishops warn indus- 
try and Government of the conse- 
quences of such a policy: 

When this happens, justice is 
trampled down, wealth is distrib- 
uted unequally, capital rises abu- 
sively, the inequality of the social 
classes is accentuated and, once 
the dam is broken, the flood of 
revolution shakes the foundation of 
the social order. 

The pastoral insists that if revolution 
is to be avoided, abuses must be reme- 
died promptly and decisively. 


... Suggested Reforms 


The archbishops do not restrict them- 
selves to generalities. To correct the in- 
equitable distribution of income and 
wealth, they call upon industry to raise 
the wage scale and to share profits with 
the workers. They propose that the 
state intervene directly and redistribute 
income by taxing the higher brackets. 
They recommend, finally, to stop “the 
apostasy of the people,” that workers 
be permitted to organize for the pur- 


2 


pose of resolving conflicts with employ- 
ers and of promoting industrial har- 
mony and social justice. 

Since Spanish workers are already 
organized in state-controlled syndicates, 
this last suggestion looks like an episco- 
pal appeal for free, democratic trade 
unions. If it is, the International Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Unions 
will no doubt welcome it heartily. On 
more than one occasion, the confeder- 
ation has criticized the Franco regime 
for not allowing Spanish workers to 
exercise rights explained and defended 
in papal encyclicals. 


Religion in Italy 


The vitality of the Church in Italy 
is one of the bright chapters of the 
postwar era. Italian Catholics have 
demonstrated successful initiative that 
is an example ‘to their co-religionists 
elsewhere. A speech delivered by a 
bishop last Aug. 27 suggests that one 
secret of this success is the willingness 
of all concerned to look unpleasant 
facts in the face. 

Opening the annual cultural week 
sponsored by the Catholic University 
of Milan, Bishop Giuseppe Angrisani 
of Casale Monferrato made a frank 
survey of the state of religion in various 
parts of Italy. According to him, the 
Northern dioceses of Trent and the 
Tyrol are best off. Well off, too, are the 
dioceses of Brescia and Bergamo. The 
situation in the Venice region is good, 
with the exception of the dioceses which 
border on the Adriatic. 

The state of religion is less reassur- 
ing in Piedmont, with the exception 
of three dioceses. Emilia and the 
Romagna have some “sick” dioceses. 
In Umbria and Tuscany, where Marxist 
influence has been strong, said the 
bishop, part of the people are anti- 
clerical, though still strongly attached 
to religious devotions. 

The South of Italy presents sharp 





contrasts and anomalies. Here, ardent 
religious piety is found side by side 
with lack of a well-instructed faith. 
Characteristic is a pronounced inclina- 
tion to exterior manifestations, with de- 
votion that sometimes degenerates into 
superstition. 

In Sardinia, despite unshakable ad- 
herence to religious traditions, there 
are found practices that are anything 
but Christian—violence, vendettas and 
superstition. Thus Bishop Angrisani. 
The reader must agree that Italian 
Catholics have a strong capacity for 
self-criticism. 


Liturgical Congress at Assisi 


When the International Congress of 
Pastoral Liturgy had unfolded its pro- 
ceedings at Assisi Sept. 18-21 of this 
year and had received the congratula- 
tions of Pope Pius XII on Sept. 22 in 
Rome, it was plain that the world 
liturgical movement had at last come 
really of age. 

The aim of the pastoral liturgy, to 
which the movement is now dedicated, 
said Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani in his 
opening address, “is precisely that of 
leading the faithful to form a very 
compact union within the Mystical 
Body of which Christ is the Head,” and 
to lead the faithful “to participate in an 
equal manner in the liturgical rites.” 
These were the aims of the two “bold 
steps” the Holy Father had already 
taken: “the evening Masses and the res- 
tored Ordo of Holy Week.” 

The movement’s growth, said the 
Holy Father in his address, could not 
have been even anticipated when the 
movement began, and he particularly 
complimented it for the “balanced way” 
in which its leaders have pressed for 
adaptation of the Church’s worship to 
the needs of modern times and at the 
same time held firm to the vital tradi- 
tions of the past. 

The distinguished prelates and schol- 
ars who addressed the gathering took 
the 1,300 delegates by storm with the 
boldness and incisiveness of their ideas. 
The delegates, on the other hand, tes- 
tified to the remarkable unanimity that 
the stress of the times and of mission 
needs has produced as to necessity of 
certain urgent reforms. One of these, 
the reform of the breviary, was prom- 
ised at the congress. 
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' In Praise of the Middle West 


The Middle West, often said to be 
the citadel of isolationism, shows up 
in quite a different light in a spot-check 
of the Catholic press just reported. The 
September newsletter of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace 
carries Mrs. Norma Krause Herzfeld’s 
statement that if anything can be 
judged from the way releases on three 
selected international issues were 
handled, CAIP’s best friends are not 
in the East, the Far West or the South, 
but right in between. 

The number of papers and their cir- 
culation totals show that “Midwest 
Catholic papers gave far and away 


the best coverage of CAIP material, 
completely belying the ‘isolationist’ tag 
usually pinned on the area,” reports 
Mrs. Herzfeld. The stories chosen for 
the check treated three momentous is- 
sues of our time: colonialism, UN Char- 
ter revision and coexistence with com- 
munism. 

The survey was prompted by the 
charge made Dec. 3, 1953 by Donald 
McDonald of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Catholic Messenger that the Catholic 
press was paying too little attention 
to the problems of world peace. We 
commented on that occasion (AM. 
12/19/58, p. 310), asking whether this 
could mean that the Catholic reading 
public was not getting even what our 


bishops were saying on great world 
issues. 

Mrs. Herzfeld’s spot-check did not 
confirm such an impression. Allowing 
for variations according to regions, the 
Catholic reading public is getting its 
share of international copy. 


.. and a Katholikentag Incident 


The survey published in the CAIP 
Newsletter is encouraging, but it stres- 
ses a point of continuing importance. 
The Catholic conscience needs greater 
formation regarding its obligations to 
people of other countries and races. 


Like a stone tossed into a mill pond, Colonel Nas- 
ser’s seizure of the Suez Canal is sending wavelets 
in all directions. Some of the repercussions could 
scarcely have been foreseen when Secretary of 
State Dulles, convinced finally that the British had 
been right all along in their low estimate of the 
Egyptian dictator, decided to cancel the deal on 
the Aswan Dam. 

Consider, for instance, the impact of the Suez 
dispute on the Kremlin’s assiduous wooing of 
European Socialists. 

In Italy, where Nasser’s high-handed action was 
unpopular, Pietro Nenni, boss of the powerful 
Left-wing Socialists, quickly forgot about his unity- 
of-action pact with the Communists. He condemn- 
ed the seizure. In the one European country, there- 
fore, where Communists and Socialists have been 
on friendly terms, the Suez crisis has been a divi- 
sive factor. Though it can scarcely be credited with 
inducing Nenni to undertake unity talks with 
Giuseppe Saragat’s Right-wing Socialists (Am. 
9/8, p. 516), it was in all likelihood a contributing 
factor. Certainly, Nenni’s stand on Suez must have 
been a jolt to the Kremlin, which is supporting 
Colonel Nasser and otherwise busily fishing in 
Middle Eastern waters. 

In France the story is much the same. Of all the 
Western peoples involved in the Suez controversy, 
the French, with a left-center Cabinet headed by 
Socialist Guy Mollet, have been the most bellicose. 
Nothing but Nasser’s downfall, by force of arms if 
necessary, will satisfy them. Though even before 
Suez the Kremlin had not had much success in 
courting the French Socialists, it nevertheless per- 
sisted in its suit. It took the fight over the big ditch 
through the desert to convince the Communists, 
who hate to admit a mistake, that “non” means 
“nyet’ no matter how one spells it. Recently 





——Ideological By-Products of Suez 





Pravda, all pretense of courtship put aside, has 
been belaboring the French Communist party in 
terms rude and highly ungallant. 

Oddly enough, the Suez affair has had exactly 
the opposite effect on the Kremlin’s attitude toward 
the British Labor party. After Khrushchev and 
Bulganin visited Britain last April, and were 
bluntly asked by Hugh Gaitskell to account for 
Socialists languishing in Iron Curtain prisons, they 
evidently concluded that further attempts to woo 
the British Socialists would be a waste of time. 
At any rate, for several months thereafter Pravda 
couldn't find a good word to say about Mr. Gait- 
skell and other Labor party leaders. In Moscow’s 
book they were not really Socialists at all. 

Now everything is changed. The Soviet leaders 
are again making romantic noises. They are talking 
about a “Socialist peace front” on the Suez dispute. 
Pravda never misses a chance these days to under- 
line the contrast between the fire-breathing French 
Socialists and their peace-minded colleagues across 
the British channel. On September 17, a Pravda 
editorial congratulated the British Labor party on 
opposing the use of force to resolve the Suez crisis. 


HAZARDS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


None of these developments, as I say, appears to 
have been foreseen when the State Department 
reversed gears and cracked down on Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. One can scarcely imagine a better illustra- 
tion of the frightening complexity of postwar in- 
ternational relations, or a more effective reminder 
of how cautiously and prudently they must be con- 
ducted. It is a sobering fact that the shadow of the 
cold war, which is an ideological as well as an old- 
fashioned power struggle, falls today athwart all 
human activity. It extends literally to the ends of 
the earth. BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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An incident reported by a foreign 
visitor to the Cologne Katholikentag 
early in September may serve as a 
vivid reminder of current challenges 
in this respect. 

Writing in the Sept. 4 Paris Témoi- 
gnage Chrétien, correspondent A. Wiss- 
Verdier said he met young German 
Catholics from the Soviet zone who 
almost desperately sought to meet Cath- 
olics from Africa or Asia. “The Young 
Communists of East Germany,” said 
one, “boast of their contacts with all the 
non-white peoples; we, too, are proud 
to have black and:yellow Catholics who 
are brothers in the faith.” 

The almost pathological yearning of 
these young East German Catholics to 
meet their non-white fellow Catholics 
was justified by the words which, on 
Sept. 2, the Holy Father himself addres- 
sed by radio to 800,000 participants 
gathered from all Germany. The Pope 
said that the destinies of mankind in 
the whole world are today linked to- 
gether as never before. The dangers are 
all the greater, he continued, when 
men are divided and at odds in their 
race, their education, their historical 
traditions and their interests. “The 
Catholics of the entire world,” said 
Pius XII, “can be a powerful force, by 
their unity in the faith and in the 
Church, to create the conditions of 
peace, especially social peace.” 

As the Pope also declared, we must 
develop within ourselves a living con- 
sciousness of our togetherness. The cul- 
tivation of universality should be one 
of the tasks of the Catholic press in 
this country as well as in Germany. 


DRIVING FORCES 


New Communist Line 


For the past several months our 
domestic Communists have been in- 
dulging in one of those periodical orgies 
of breast-beating that presage a shift 
in the party line. After goodness knows 
how many verbose discussions and pro- 
lix letters to the Daily Worker, the 
party's national committee gave birth 
on Sept. 22 to a 23,000-word draft 
resolution. This document will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the party’s na- 
tional convention next February. 

In the pattern made popular by Mos- 


cow last wintér, the draft resolution 
concedes that grievous errors have been 
made. The American party “tended to 
accept a status of illegality,” with the 
result that it became “dangerously 
isolated.” It misread economic trends 
and misjudged the power of American 
capitalism. By following the Kremlin 
too blindly, it failed to see what a 
bloody megalomaniac Stalin turned out 
to be. 

About all that can be said in the 
party’s defense is that even before the 
Russian comrades saw the light, it had 
discarded as obsolete Lenin’s thesis 
about the inevitability of war under 
imperialism (capitalism) and _ Stalin’s 
law on the inevitability of “violent 
proletarian revolution.” 

As for the future, the party is done 
with the devious backwaters of left- 
wing politics. It intends to join the 
mainstream of American life, infiltrat- 
ing trade unions, the Democratic party 
and respectable groups devoted to inter- 
racial justice. Leaders of these organi- 
zations will do well to note that the 
comrades, in jettisoning unpopular dog- 
mas, were careful not to throw over- 
board an old Communist standby. They 
still hold that the end justifies the 
means. 


Hyperbole, not Bunk 


Two weeks ago the public relations 
directors of both major political par- 
ties paid a friendly visit to our fair 
city. They addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing of the N. Y, Chapter of the Public 
Relations Society of America. This be- 
ing a professional group, the proceed- 
ings were marked by a frankness in 
speech not exactly typical of such 
gatherings. 

During the question-and-answer pe- 
riod, Lawrence Spivak, a professional 
himself, wanted to know whether or 
not it was true that both parties had 
been raising false issues. The publicists 
said perish the thought: we “don’t 
deal in bunk.” One of them added that 
the press “would be on our necks if 
we went beyond campaign hyperbole.” 

Though it is no doubt reassuring to 
know that both parties distinguish so 
neatly between bunk and campaign hy- 
perbole, one wonders just how helpful 
the distinction is. When Mr. Nixon 





held out to the good folk in Colorado 


Springs the vision of a four-day work © 


week in the “not too distant future, 
was he ladling out bunk or merely 
indulging in campaign hyperbole? And 
what was Mr. Stevenson doing when 
he annouced last week that on reach- 
ing retirement our senior citizens have 
a right to the same standard of living 
they enjoyed before? 

Will the party publicists please come 
back to town and tell us this time when 
bunk is bunk and when it’s only hy- 
perbole? 


Prayer Drive for Safe Driving 


Ever since 1844, Greenwich, Eng- 
land, has been the center from which 
longitudes are reckoned. In our air- 
minded age, Greenwich Meridian Time 
is the world-wide standard for airlines. 
From Sept. 30 on, Greenwich, Conn., 
may well be the focus from which new 
attitudes on space-time coordinations 
may radiate throughout the country, 
ie., on safe driving and highway casual- 
ties. 

On Sunday, Sept. 30 every pulpit in 
the city will launch a month-long ser- 
mon crusade for “love, courtesy and 
consideration on the highway.” Sug- 
gested by Shelburne Prescott, chairman 
of the Greenwich Safety Council, the 
crusade has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the State’s Gov. Abraham 
Ribicoff, by Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan 
of Bridgeport, by leaders of all faiths. 
It will be “watched like a hawk” by 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, who hopes that 
“what is done in Greenwich may well 
become the pattern for every place in 
the country.” 

The Greenwich drive for safe driv- 


ing serves vividly to remind everyone | 


who ever sits behind a wheel that, as 
soon as he takes that position, he as- 
sumes a moral responsibility. To drive 
in such a condition or in such a way 
as to flout that responsibility is to act 
immorally. 

St. Christopher medals and _statu- 


ettes of Our Lady of the Highway © 
perched on the dashboard are praise- | 


> 


Me etre | ei eS 


gus Taw 





worthy syinbols of our need of protec- | 
tion. They are there to tell a driver that 7 


he steps under a burden of respon- 
sibility every time he steps on the gas. 
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Washington Front 





The silly season, as described here last week, being over, 
the new phase of the Presidential campaigns began: 
that of slogans. The advertising agencies took over. 
Every time Nixon delivers his speech, in different locali- 
ties, he repeats two slogans: “one good term deserves 
another,” and “you never had it better.” A while ago, 
the slogan of Eisenhower, followed by Stevenson, was 
“middle of the road.” But this metaphor proved unfitted 
for this motor age, so Stevenson changed his motto to 
“moderation,” quickly followed by the President. 
Then there was a rash of new “New’s”: the “New 
Republicanism,” coined by a White House pamphleteer, 
Arthur Larson; the New America, an 8-page tabloid, 
mailed free to 400,000 Democratic workers, with Stev- 
enson as chief editorial writer and his series of “position 
papers’; the new Nixon and the new Stevenson, who 
seem, however, to have crossed each other on the slope, 
Nixon on the way up, and Stevenson on the way down. 
The two major candidates who have not changed to 
“new” are Eisenhower and Kefauver. The President has 
so far maintained his habitual lofty attitude above 
party, even his own, which is perhaps befitting a Presi- 
dent of the whole people, as he rightly conceives him- 
self to be. “Peace, Prosperity and Progress,” for all the 


Underscorings 





people, is his own personal slogan. Kefauver campaigns 
as he always has, with a bottle of honey in one pocket 
and a bottle of acid in the other, which he uses im- 
partially, as he thinks the occasion requires. 

One wonders, however, how effective campaigning 
by slogan really is. There is one human fact which the 
advertising boys have always realized too late: the 
American people grow bored with something heard 
too often. Remember “Not a cough in a carload”? It 
boosted a fine cigarette to great heights, and then tem- 
porarily ruined it. “Not a treatment but a treat” also 
bore the Madison Avenue stamp, but was more quickly 
abandoned. 

The trouble about slogans in this radio-TV age, with 
wide newspaper coverage in metropolitan areas, is that 
speeches containing them, while perhaps effective in 
backward regions, reach most people instantaneously. 
They turn off their radio and TV programs, and just 
glance at the headlines: “Nothing new.” The truth is 
that this campaign is really between Eisenhower's 
genuine personal appeal, humaneness, popularity, and 
Adlai Stevenson’s mental persuasiveness. But, as the 
campaign heats up in its waning weeks, slogans may 
turn to slugging: Nixon may come down the hill, Ke- 
fauver may use the acid bottle more freely, even Eisen- 
hower may put on the gloves under personal criticism, 
while Stevenson remains a paradox. The last round will 
be decisive. WILFRID PARSONS 


Catechism Series, bringing the total to 
18. Ten present the Apostles’ Creed, 
seven deal with the sacraments and one 





with the Mass. The series follows the 
Baltimore Catechism and is used by 


A STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST is an- 
nounced by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace in memory of the 
late U. S. Sen. David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts. The theme is “Social 
Justice in the International Commun- 
ity,” and the contest is open to juniors 
and seniors in college and seminarians 
in first and second philosophy. First 
prize, $500;,second, $200; third, $100. 
Details from CAIP, 1812 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


p CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ first 
voyage will be dramatized over the 
Family Theatre radio program on 
Wednesday Oct. 10 from 9:30-10 P. M., 
EST. Rev. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., is 
founder and producer of Family The- 
atre 


B DYLAN THOMAS memorabilia will 
be on display at the Friedsam Mem- 
orial Library of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, near Olean, N. Y., from Oct. 
21 to Nov. 12. Included will be 27 
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annotated manuscripts, some in holo- 
graph, and 9 autograph letters running 
to 12 pages each. 


pPOPE PIUS XII has made his sev- 
enth contribution to the UN Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
according to a Sept. 21 NC dispatch 
from Vatican City. Six Catholic inter- 
national organizations have consultative 
status with UNICEF, and Catholic in- 
stitutions and medical missions are ac- 
tive in programs which receive aid 
from it. 


p> THE McAULEY LECTURES of St. 
Joseph College, Asylum Avenue, West 
Hartford, Conn., will this year be on 
the theme of “History.” Open to the 
public without charge, they will be 
held Oct. 9, Oct. 30 and Nov. 18 at 8 
P.M. in the college auditorium. 


BTWO NEW FILM-STRIPS, on 
Holy Orders and Matrimony, have been 
added to the St. John’s University 


some 4,000 schools and churches (75 
Lewis Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.). 


BDUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pitts- 
burgh, is putting into operation this 
fall a campus-based closed-circuit TV 
studio. Designed primarily to provide 
laboratory experience for the univer- 
sity’s radio-TV students, it is also being 
used experimentally to transmit class- 
room lectures in organic chemistry. 


pb MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY is of- 
fering a TV course in philosophy over 
a local Milwaukee station this fall, After 
listening to 13 lectures, studying the 
course literature and taking a two-hour 
written examination, enrollees for the 
course ($10 fee) may receive one se- 
mester credit. Non-credit fee, $5. 


p> THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its national 
convention in Milwaukee, Nov. 16-18. 
Some 2,500 students and faculty ad- 
visors are expected to attend. C. K. 
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Editorials 








District Hearings on Integration 


The one-sided composition of the Senate subcommittee 
investigating the effects of integration in the District 
of Columbia public schools lends a good deal of cred- 
ence to the idea that it was intended as a maneuver 
against desegregation. Certainly nothing can more 
easily scare the public than stories of violence or im- 
morality, and people readily draw conclusions of Ne- 
gro incapacity from the backwardness of many Negro 
children admitted into the company of white children. 
It is difficult to echo President Eisenhower’s comforting 
assurance that the hearings will really have no great 
effect upon the public mind. Public opinion, already 
slanted in that direction, listens more readily to sensa- 
tion than to sober accounts of success in the field of 
integration, such as that offered by Louisville, Ky. 

In point of plain fact, however, the retarded situation 
of those children complained about in the District dem- 
onstrates the contrary of what the investigation’s spon- 
sors seem to have desired. For the retardation is itself 
the product of segregated schools. Instead of proving 
triumphantly that integration has been attempted “too 
soon,” that it would have been better to have kept put- 
ting it off indefinitely, it can very well be interpreted as 
indicating that integration has been delayed too long. 
Also, as in the case of Louisville, that more steps should 
have been taken to prepare people for the change. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Reading of the testimony offered at these hearings 
suggests a number of sober questions. How, for instance, 
did these disciplinary problems originate? Did they 
begin from the Negro side, or, as in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, from agitation by dissatisfied white people? 
If from the Negro side, what was the disciplinary back- 
ground of the schools from which they came? Did Ne- 
gro teachers and parents do much to instil cooperative 
attitudes in their own children toward their new role? 
Are there any signs of improvement in a different and 
perhaps better disciplinary atmosphere? After all, the 
past year has been a wholly new experience for all 
concerned. We could also ask: what is the experience 
of comparable integrated Catholic parochial schools? 

Weight is laid in the testimony upon the increased 
number of pregnancies among the high-school students. 
Again we may ask: was the increase among white stu- 
dents, among Negro students, or both? Were there any 
examples of interracial pregnancies? If the increase in 
pregnancies was among the Negroes, would it be fair to 
attribute this to association with white students? What 
are the home backgrounds of pregnant students; do 
any of them live in the promiscuity of inadequate hous- 
ing quarters? 
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As for the lower academic standing of the Negro 
children, it is obvious to ask what kind of a school did 
the Negro student come from? In particular, what 
methods of systematic study were inculcated, and what 
aids to learnings were available? For instance, were 
there enough teachers, classroom and library space, 
library and recreational facilities and books? 

These are some of many pertinent items to be cleared 
up before any final conclusion can be drawn. The na- 
tion’s spotlight beamed upon the integrated schools 
is also reflecting light upon glaring educational inequali- 
ties prevalent in communities from which the families 
of the recently integrated students are drawn. Fortunate 
and very creditable exceptions do not invalidate the 
general rule. Persons of retarded family backgrounds are 
apt to be characterized by lack of incentive, and to pass 
that lack on to succeeding generations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Elaborate attempts to prove from various psychologi- 
cal tests an innately inferior learning capacity in Ne- 


gro children fail by strictly scientific standards. As was — 
observed recently by four Catholic University of Amer- ~ 


ica professors in reply to such an argument: 


Factors such as previous experience, education, 
familiarity with the test subject, motivations, rela- 
tionship between tester and tested . . ..are all con- 
tributing factors. Only if all the factors are paired 
in two populations is there any hope of arriving 
at an explanation of the differences. 


The point at issue is summed up by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, dean of Negro sociologists and president of 
Fisk University (N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 23): 

With a historical one-third of the educational 
facilities, Negro youths have managed to do at least 
two-thirds as well as Southern white students on 
their own ground. It is a tortuous logic that would 
use the tragic results of inequality to establish the 
need of continuing it. 


Or, if we may paraphrase the language used in a dif- | 


ferent connection by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis and quoted 
in America for April 7 of this year: neither for Catholics 
as Catholics nor for Negroes as Negroes is the ghetto 
the cure for what the ghetto has produced. 


Negro leaders have repeatedly declared their readi- | 
ness to cooperate with the white majority in working ~ 
out the difficult adjustments that integration requires. © 
“None of this cooperation,” says Dr. Johnson, “has been & 
seriously sought or accepted. The course of events has § 


left no alternative to Negroes but the courts.” The net 
lesson of the District hearings would seem to be that 
it is about time for this cooperation to begin. 
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As in the time of Leo XIII, so today the great socio- 
economic battles rage around the basic concept: of 
property, private organizations and the state. This is 
true, of course, of the greatest struggle of all—the 
world-wide struggle between communism and the free 
world. It is likewise true of the many conflicts within 
the free world that constantly set group against group 
and needlessly embitter politics. 

Not all these tensions are avoidable, nor are they 
necessarily bad. On such questions as the proper level 
of wages or profits, the relationship between farm and 
industrial prices, the nature and extent of government 
intervention in the economy, there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion. Indeed, without them and the ten- 
sions they generate, society might become stagnant 
and progress cease. Nevertheless, tensions tend of their 
nature to be divisive. When they become too sharp, 
they threaten the unity of society. They spawn mis- 
trust, suspicions, class hatred and all the other explos- 
ive ingredients of revolution. 

That is the reason for the Holy Father's unflagging 
interest in the economic issues that divide men and 
set class against class. If men generally could be per- 
suaded to accept the traditional Christian view of the 
purpose of economic activity, in which ownership, 
profits, labor-management relations and the state all 
have their orderly place, the conflicts would be less se- 
vere, the tensions more tolerable. Despite the great 
encyclicals of past Popes and the many addresses of 
the present Holy Father, there still exists in many 
minds, including Catholic minds, a great deal of con- 


Restatement of Catholic Social Principles 


fusion on these fundamental questions. Hence the 
timeliness of the annual papal message to the Italian 
Catholic Social Week, which convened this vear at 
Bergamo in Lombardy. 

To students of Catholic social teaching, the letter 
contains nothing new. It defends the right of private 
ownership of the means of production, but insists on its 
social character. The purpose of economic activity is 
to satisfy the needs of all men. The maximization of 
profits is not, therefore, a legitimate goal of private 
ownership. That is the error of liberal (laissez-faire ) 
capitalism, and it leads to “negation of spiritual values, 
inhuman exploitation of labor and man’s subservience 
to the machine.” 

It follows, then, that if the goods created by God 
are to go “equitably to all,” economic activity “cannot 
be entrusted only to private enterprise, and even less 
so, as many people desire, to the free play of econ- 
omic forces.” As promoter of the common good, the 
state must “call people to their social duties.” It must 
“regulate their activities,” though only “within the lim- 
its of what is just and honest.” It would be calamitous 
if the state, pursuing “a chimerical ideal of equality 
between all men,” were so to plan economic activity 
that all private enterprise would be destroyed. 

Finally, the letter stresses that private groups—labor 
unions and trade associations, for example—exist not 
to fight but to collaborate with one another. If their 
activities are complementary, as they ought to be, a 
fruitful harmony will result and their just aspirations 
will be realized. 


It Takes Two to Make a Sunday Sale 


Vice President Nixon has recently stated that if our 
economic prosperity continues, he sees little reason why 
we should not be able within the foreseeable future to 
enjoy a four-day work week. But before that frabjous 
day dawns, there is a good segment of American busi- 
ness which is wondering whether a step backward 
toward a longer work-week is not being taken all over 
the country. 

These businessmen are mainly small retailers, and 
the backward step, as they see it, is being taken by their 
fellows who engage in sales on Sundays. This practice, 
the complaint runs, sets up “ruinous” competition by 
“violating the American tradition” of a day of rest. 

This may be quite true and if it is, deserves to be 
viewed with alarm. But there is a finer and more sacred 
tradition here at stake than that of a day of relief from 
the treadmill of buying and selling. The tradition at 
stake is the age-uld one, based on the explicit will of 
God, of reserving one day a week as a symbol of our 
dependence on and devotion to Almighty God. 
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There is little doubt that this sacred tradition is losing 
its force in American life. What is even more to be 
deplored is the fact that American Catholics are to some 
extent caught up in the trend to debase Sundays to 
little more than a day of rest from work. Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York has felt impelled to advert to this 
attitude in a pastoral read in all the churches of his 
archdiocese on September 23. Calling on all the faithful 
to “resist the growing and alarming disrepect for the 
reverent observance of Sunday,” His Eminence points 
out that “the peaceful and spiritual atmosphere so be- 
fitting the Lord’s Day has been increasingly violated by 
shopping and marketing that could readily be trans- 
acted on weekdays.” 

It’s all very good to remind shopkeepers that they 
ought not be unnecessarily in business on Sundays, but 
it’s equally important to suggest to individuals that it 
takes two to make a sale. Much of the careless disre- 
gard for Sundays springs as much from needless buying 
as from acquisitive selling. 









Segregation and 


Southern Democracy 





Harold L. Cooper 


O ASK THE WRONG QUESTIONS is the surest way of 

failing to get right answers. Yet may not such 

a faulty approach to the segregation issue be 

blamed for many pointless arguments put forward by 
segregationists? 

Is the Negro, they demand, really prepared for “so- 
calied first-class citizenship?” Is he not culturally and 
socially unfit to live as a member of white civilization? 
And is it not sufficiently clear that the Negro is to a 
marked degree even biologically inferior to the Cauca- 
sian? These are but a sampling of the disturbing doubts 
frequently articulated. Reflection, however, leads us to 
inquire whether any of these questions really touches 
the nerve center of what has been called our Negro 
problem. 


TWO SYSTEMS OF SLAVE LAW 


Prof. Frank Tannenbaum, in his Slave and Citizen 
(Knopf, 1947), has cut to the heart of the matter. In 
giving a mature and penetrating analysis of the dif- 
fering moral and legal attitudes toward the Negro in 
two major slave systems, this historian has vastly illu- 
minated the present situation of Negroes in American 
society. 

What chiefly characterized the North American in 
con‘rast to the Spanish-Portuguese system, was that it 
lacked the traditional slave law of the Spanish-Portu- 
guese system and that in North America “religious insti- 
tutions were little concerned about the Negro.” There 
was indeed wanting the conviction that the slave's 
spiritual personality transcended his condition of servi- 
tude (Op. cit., p. 65). 

While for Spaniards and Portuguese there was no 
escaping Catholic doctrine on the essential equality of 
men, for North American slavers the opposite was true. 
Always, among the latter, slaves were legally designated 
as chattels; in some instances, as real estate. In most 
places lawful marriage was impossible to slaves; and 





Fr. Cooper, s.J. corresponding editor of AMERICA, is a 
member of the faculty at Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans. 
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where it was allowed, family units were not infre- 
quently disrupted at the slave-marts. Manumission was 
far out of reach for the majority of bondsmen. If on 
rare occasions such good fortune befell, freedmen often 
discovered that their position was even more precarious 
than before (Ibid., pp. 65-82). 

It has been observed time and again that when the 
artificial apparatus of law proclaimed them free, the 
Negroes were but slowly roused to the full import of 
emancipation. What, is usually overlooked is the cor- 
responding psychological impasse of their former mas- 


ters. In the eyes of most of the latter the legal frame of © 


freedom contrasted shockingly with what they had been 
wont to see in the slave’s personality portrait. Or to 
change the figure, it was to them as though a withered 
hand had been shoved into a well-tailored glove. 

Indeed, since 1863 one of the main problems facing 
all white Americans in general, and Southern Demo- 
crats in particular, has been how to get their thinking 
about the Negro as a person to catch up with their 
forced recognition of him as a citizen. The genuine 
question is: does the Fourteenth Amendment represent 
a mere arbitrary act of law; or is it the implementation 
of a moral fact? Is the Negro a citizen because he is 
a human person, born on American soil; or is his citizen- 
ship reducible to a legalistic fiction? 

It is to the credit of the Conservative Democrats 
in the post bellum South that they put the question thus, 
saw the right answer and, in the beginning at least, 
honestly endeavored to follow out its pragmatic im- 
plications in structuring the governments of the New 
South. 

No one will contradict the words with which Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, closed that 
organization's 47th national convention in San Fran- 
cisco last July: 


.. . there is no way to ignore the fact that the 
States where the Negro, through trickery and 
violence, is still denied the right to vote are the 
States fully and completely in control of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


ER RR Sess agi 
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[t should be added, however, that the prevailing tactics 
of Dixiecrats today basically result from repudiating, 
long ago, the battle-plan wisely conceived by the Con- 
servatives who once “redeemed” the South after Re- 
construction. 

The Johns Hopkins scholar C. Vann Woodward has 
recently dispersed the haze which so long enveloped 
that period of the South’s history known as Redemption. 
For one thing, he has reminded us that social segrega- 
tion was spawned in Reconstruction. Before Carpetbag 
rule finally ended in 1*77, separation of the races was 
already entrenched in three—and only three—areas of 
Southern society: in public schools, Protestant churches 
and the armed forces. It was far from the Redeemers’ 
intent to extend this pattern, still less to legalize it. 
After their coming to power, ten years were to elapse 
before a discriminatory law marred the statute books 
of any Southern State; twenty years, before the Caro- 
linas and Virginia would adopt such legislation. (Cf. 
C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow, 
Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. 15-16.) 


NEGROES UNDER CONSERVATISM 


Though social intercourse of a private nature was 
denied Negroes, visitors to the South were astonished 
at the colored man’s growth in citizenship so soon after 
winning freedom. Col. Thomas Higginson is but one of 
the numeorus witnesses cited by Professor Woodward. 
In 1878 this militant Abolitionist wrote in the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


How can we ask more of the States formerly in 
rebellion than that they should be abreast of New 
England in granting rights and privileges to the 
colored race? Yet this is now the case in the three 
States [Virginia, Florida, South Carolina] I name; 
or at least if they fall behind in some points, they 
lead at some others (Quoted in Woodward, op. cit., 
o. TT}. 


The following year, Sir George Campbell, member of 
the British Parliament, traversed a wide section of the 
South and found that Negroes and whites shared public 
facilities on an equal basis. Especially noteworthy to 
Campbell was the absence of any apparent ill will or 
surliness on either side. 

As late as 1897 a Charleston newspaper editorialized: 
“... we have no more need for a Jim Crow system 
this year than we had last year, and a great deal less 
than we had twenty or thirty years ago” (Quoted ibid., 

. 18). 

: In _ stronger terms had the Richmond Dispatch of 
October 13, 1886 defended integration. Asserted the 
editor: 


Our State Constitution requires all State officers in 
their oath of office to declare that they “recognize 
and accept the civil and political equality of all 
men.” We repeat that nobody here objects to sitting 
in political conventions with Negroes. No lawyer 
objects to practising law in court where Negro 
lawyers practise . . . Colored men are allowed to 
introduce bills into the Virginia Legislature; and 
in both branches of this body Negroes are allowed 
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to sit, as they have a right to sit (Quoted ibid., 

p. 19). 

In 1885 T. McCants Stewart, a colored native of 
South Carolina then residing in Boston, visited Virginia, 
North Carolina, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia and 
Florida, as well as his home State. Equal treatment with 
white customers was accorded him everywhere in sa- 
loons and restaurants. We learn from another source 
that the same practice obtained in Mississippi, at least 
until the late ’seventies. And picnickers of both races 
enjoyed the same public parks in the Magnolia State 
(Cf. Woodward, op. cit., pp. 19-23). 


PHILOSOPHY OF CONSERVATISM 


This racial amity between Negroes and whites, from 
the late ‘seventies on into the ‘nineties, was due in 
no small measure to the political philosophy and com- 
mon-sense policies of Southern Democrats then in 
power. This is not say that these men, like George 
Washington Cable’s liberals, were Negrophiles; their 
point of view was decidedly paternalistic. Nevertheless, 
their doctrine about the Negro was even further re- 
moved from that of the Negrophobes: namely, that the 
former slaves should be stripped of all basic constitu- 
tional rights, ostracized, humiliated, dispossessed of 
even the most elemental dignity. 

Gov. Thomas G. Jones of Alabama stated the funda- 
mental thesis of Conservatism when he said: 


We would extend to [the Negro], as far as possible, 
all the rights that will fit him to be a decent and 
self-respecting, law-abiding and intelligent citizen. 

.. . If we do not lift them up, they will drag us 

down (Quoted in Woodward, op. cit., pp. 29-30). 
According to Professor Woodward, the key to the Con- 
servative philosophy was this: it is simply to our own 
advantage that colored men be recognized as intrin- 
sically capable of citizenship. Subordinate they must 
remain; but subordinates need not be pariahs. Inferior 
they are indeed; but it does not follow that inferiors 
have to be separated from our society or be made to 
feel unwanted in it (Cf. ibid., pp. 25-28). 

Governor Jones spoke in the ‘nineties. Did we not 
know this, we might well suppose that some contem- 
porary liberal had made the above declaration. Its over- 
tones of paternalism aside, it comes close to expressing 
the viewpoint of any level-headed integrationist of to- 
day. Lillian Smith, for instance, has undescored the 
capital idea of desegregation thus: 


When the Supreme Court ruled legal segregation 
unconstitutional it was protecting the public rights 
of a minority against a majority, in certain States 
that had taken those rights away. 
And, she is careful to note: “There is nothing in the 
decision that affects anyone’s home, friends, private 
clubs or social affairs” (Now Is the Time, Dell, 1955, 
p. 105). 

Another champion of Negroes as members of the 
Southern community was Wade Hampton. As Governor 
of South Carolina from 1876 to 1879, Hampton ap- 
pointed some 86 Negroes to State offices during his 
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administration. He had been Governor but five months 
when his Republican predecessor, Robert K. Scott, ad- 
mitted to Northern reporters that Hampton had “already 
appointed more colored men to office than were ap- 
pointed during the first two years that.I was Gover- 
nor.” Gov. Francis R. T. Nicholls of Louisiana, to use 
his own words, likewise “appointed a number of them 
[Negroes] to small offices,” so that they would “know 
what was going on.” And at the urging of Southern 
Senators, President Cleveland bestowed Federal pat- 
ronage on Southern men of color (Cf. Woodward, op. 
cit., pp. 36-37, 40). 

It was, moreover, insisted upon that the Negro have 
the suffrage. Even Tom Watson, later on a redoubtable 
foe of Negroes, did not hesitate to censure South Caro- 
line’s campaign of 1895 to disfranchise its colored 
citizenry. 

All this reactionary legislation is wrong. . . . Old- 

fashioned democracy taught that a man who 

fought the battles of his country, and paid the 
taxes of his government, should have a right to 

vote (Quoted ibid., p. 73). 

One discerns whither this mode of thinking would 
have led had it been unhampered in its logical course. 
Unfortunately, though, logic does not exist apart from 
human minds, and so must share in all the vagaries 
to which human beings are subject. On its rush to the 
open sea of full truth, it is destined to be diverted more 
than once by the sinuous banks of man’s ambition and 
greed, to be retarded by the sand bars of man’s pride 
and caprice. 


GATHERING CLOUDS 


All along, the forces of reaction had been at work 
undermining each dam thrown up by moderate liber- 
als to contain the rising flood of race prejudice. There 
was exploitation of Negroes, race conflict, violence and 
brutality—the ship’s compass was captured by muti- 
neers. It would be a gross error to think of the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century as a golden age of race relations 
in the South. Racism slept but a restless sleep (Cf. 
Woodward, op. cit., pp. 25-26). 

Governor Hampton had intimated to Sir George 
Campbell just where the storm was gathering. Wood- 
ward is quite explicit in pointing to the main source 
of the impending attack on Conservatism. He writes: 

An excessive squeamishness or fussiness about 

contact with Negroes was commonly identified as 

a lower-class white attitude, while the opposite 

attitude was just as popularly associated with 

“the quality” (Ibid.,-p. 31). 

In another place, he is yet more specific: 


Almost as soon as the Redeemers seized power 
their leadership was challenged by impoverished 
farmers of the upcountry. . . . Since a large part 
of the Southern agrarians lived in the “white 
counties” of the hills, they resented the way in 
which the black-belt Conservatives were courting 
the Negro vote and using it to curb the power of 
the white uplanders (Reunion and Reaction, Little, 
Brown, 1951, p. 238). 
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Other factors, too, were involved. Not the least of 
these was a series of decisions by the Supreme Court, 
between 1873 and 1898, that laid the foundations for 
segregation by law. Moreover, largely as a result of 
American conquests in the Caribbean and Pacific, 
racism had by the late ‘nineties become a national ob- 
session. No longer could the North point an accusing 
finger at the South. And as always, there were the 
pseudo-scholars who (in such works as Robert W. 
Shufeldt’s The Negro a Menace to American Civiliza- 
tion and Charles Carroll’s The Negro a Beast) supplied 
the needed rationalizations. 

The Southern Democrats, meanwhile, were losing 
their grip because of intraparty scandals and their eco- 
nomic policies. With anti-Negro attitudes becoming 
more and more pupular, and with Negroes themselves 
sinking deeper and deeper into apathy, it was no less 
than political suicide not to appeal to the electorate of 
the “white” counties. 


THE NEGRO AS SCAPEGOAT 


Fate has twice over cast the Negro in the role of 
scapegoat: first, in the process of reconciling North 
and South; and then in the frantic attempt at appeas- 
ing the Southern farmer. Once again Pilate and Herod 
embraced at the expense of principle, while the help- 
less were abandoned to the mob’s fury (Cf. Woodward, 
Strange Career, etc., pp. 53-65). 

Such is the story of the South’s capitulation to segre- 
gation. 

If in the end the Southern Democrats failed to loose 
their Gordian knot, it was, perhaps, because no Alex- 
ander stood ready to cut it with one courageous sweep 
of his sword. The men on hand, to continue the meta- 
phor, were armed only with penknives—motivated as 
they were more by self-interest than by the courage 
of their convictions. Still it remains true that they saw 
the Negro problem in its proper perspective and, in 
large part because of this, even caught a glimpse of 
its one valid solution. Thus is the present failure greater 
than the first. 

Political prudence would dictate that the original 
strategy of Conservatism be revived. But Southern pol- 
iticians are content to fritter away the best oppor- 
tunity for leadership offered them in our century. In 
lieu of leading the people, they have chosen to be 
pushed along by the mobs. From all appearances 
Southern Democracy has arrived at the point of no 
return. 

But beneath the surface profound changes are taking 
place in today’s South, so that it is not unreasonable 
to ask: is segregation, after all, only an interlude? It 
is still true that “history is but the unrolled scroll of 
prophecy.” For those who will read it with an open 
mind and a loyal heart, history has valuable lessons. 

Is it too much to hope that the South’s leaders may 
some day return to the wisdom of the more authentic 
Southern Democracy? Or, rather, that they may go 
beyond their predecessors and carry to its logical con- 
clusion their initial premise that the Negro is naturally 
a citizen? 
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ORE EXPERIENCED TEACHERS than I have long 
M ago come to the conclusion that it is as impos- 
sible to teach writing as it is to teach faith. 
To be able to write seems to be part of an almost in- 
stinctive activity, far more complex than the sum of 
technical skills of expression and the driving need to 
express, and far less complex than any intellectual dis- 
cussion of it would suggest. It involves the housing of 
all the most secret resources of the human mind, the 
consciously acquired furniture of learning and experi- 
ence and the special and peculiar thing that is person- 
ality, in an inexplicably unique structure that is origi- 
nal expression. Writing is the great iceberg of the arts: 
for every part that comes into view there is a vast, sub- 
merged area that underlies the conscious knowledge of 
the writer. 

The instructor in writing must, therefore, face the 
initial impossibility of his job, and at the same time 
follow the demands of the college bulletin’s placid an- 
nouncement and proceed to teach. Writing (one credit ), 
1:30 P. M.— .. . . He is assisted at the beginning, for- 
tunately, by this fact: students who sign up for such 
a course usually possess a special drive not ordinarily 
responsible for their captive presence in “The Age of 
Milton” or “Non-Dramatic Writers of the Renaissance.” 
It's a queer thing, they will tell you, but they feel the 
urge to bolster their own impressions of their talent 
and their literary perspicacity with solid and useful 
(and marketable! ) information and objective guidance. 

Only a minuscule number of students who arrive at 
the first session have made an accurate analysis of their 
abilities. These graced few need only the barest techni- 
cal assistance to produce good fiction or poetry or per- 
sonal essays. They come to the class supplied with a 
great store of acute mental recordings, impressions, in- 
tellectual decisions and irrepressible ideas. All the 
teacher needs to do is to keep them driving, providing 
them with the simplest kind of road directions, hints 
for saving mileage or, on the other hand, for getting 


) the greatest distance on the available fuel. 






An instructor meets very, very few endowed with 
these natural talents, even during a long career. For 





Mrs. GrumBacu, a teacher of English at the College of 
Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y., has a good deal of experience 
in free-lance writing. 
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How to Teach 
What Kind of Writing 


Doris Grumbach 


most students, the teaching procedures must be far- 
reaching and must begin, in almost every case, with 
extensive psychological probing. It is apparent from 
the first that, though the student is sure he wants to 
write, he has very little idea what he wants to write 
about, and the teacher must spend some time uncov- 
ering the student's present situation, his past, finding 
the usable and reclaimable materials in his experience 
and then alerting him to their presence. It must be 
understood, however, that this probing in no way re- 
sembles the bloody procedures of the psychiatrist’s 
couch. I did have one student recently who admitted 
to me she was taking the course on the explicit advice 
of her analyst. She never wrote a word. 


FINDING A PATH TO PARNASSUS 


Some of this exploratory work is in terms of redirec- 
tion. I have had students whose estimate of their us- 
able materials was, it seemed to me, either unrealistic 
or wrong. Sometimes I found they were ignoring a rich 
vein in order to concentrate on some surface slag which 
their reading had made them think valuable. They 
were working already exhausted ground. This kind of 
redirection can be most difficult and delicate, and the 
teacher sometimes accomplishes it, unknown to him, 
only long after the course is over and the student has 
submitted his stubborniy-held convictions to tougher 
judgments outside. 

The most difficult (and so the most fruitful) vein to 
tap is the spiritual. This means, not clichéd, pietistic, 
cultivated values in writing, but the sensitive use of 
experienced emotion on a level above the experiential, 
day-to-day chronicle, popular and salable as that 
might be. Here the teacher has almost a mission—to 
seek out the unique meanings in a student’s experience 
—and to lead the student to recognize them and to in- 
corporate them into his work. It will be through de- 
tective work of this sort that the young Catholic may 
leave a college writing course equipped with reliable 
techniques and practical market information, but forti- 
fied above these matters with some concept of the val- 
ues in his spiritual existence (and in others’), some idea 
of what to watch for in the future, and where beneath 
the weighty load of daily existence to probe for their 
existence. 

One student wrote in a final “Creative Writing” paper 
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this year: “I think I have learned to be aware of some 
of the ingredients of good writing or style, whatever 
that is.” This sentiment is related to the element of 
self-awareness that is the principal aim of a writing 
course—for if style is the man, the man must first be 
made known to himself as a whole man, moral, physi- 
cal and spiritual. Perhaps this seems an unaccustomed 
extension of the teaching function; but good writing— 
complex, intricate, indefinable—springs, not in full 
strength like Cuchulain, from the writer’s novice pen, 
but comes hesitantly, tentatively from the growing 
self-knowledge of the creative mind exploring its own 
substance and learning about the rest of the world 
from these interior expeditions. 

Further, the instructor needs to provide a laboratory 
situation for all the practices of the writing craft—ex- 
perimentation, criticism and the trials and errors of 
selling what one has written. In this laboratory the 
student finds himself and his style (whatever that may 
be! ), develops his preferences, discards his accumu- 
lated blocks, submits the results to the critical knives 
of his fellow students and his instructor and then, un- 
der guidance, sends the manuscript into “the market” 
for the harder judgments of the place he has designed 
it for. This contact with the publishing world outside, 
beyond the comfortable and easy-going assurances of 
the quadrangle, can be a most salutary thing for the 
student, and should happen to him while he still is re- 
silient enough to correct, rescind, revise—and mail 
back. Inscrutable as they may seem, the ways of edi- 
tors are part of the writing student’s necessary body 
of information. In such a hardy laboratory he takes his 
first knocks and begins to be a professional. 


CHALLENGE TO THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Karl Shapiro, the poet, has said somewhere that 
most of the good poetry he sees as editor of Poetry 
comes from the colleges. In much the same way, Eliza- 
bethan England reaped her poets and playwrights 
from her two great universities. The situation of the 
Catholic press is the same. It must take its young edi- 
tors, critics, staff-members and free-lance writers, its 
novelists and poets, from the ranks of college gradu- 
ates. And many times the superiority of the moral and 
philosophical training that the Catholic college student 
has received fails him in the practical pursuit of a job 
in publishing because of the greater technical training, 
the more proficient use of the tools of the craft of writ- 
ing and journalism of the student from a secular school. 
This is the great lack we must now plan to fill. 

The Catholic press-grows daily in size and strength 
and volume of output and influence. There are ever 
more diocesan papers, more magazines, more publish- 
ing houses. More and more non-religious publishing 
companies are now launching Catholic sections devoted 
entirely to the publication of Catholic books. We in 
the Catholic colleges should be constantly aware of 
this new need for our students. We must evaluate our 
English curricula to include, side by side with stalwart 
Milton and stanch Pope and old standbys Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, provision for majors and minors in 
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the effective use of the contemporary language, and 


the practical application of this use to the wide world | 
of journalism, television, publicity and the higher prac- 


tices of literature in its purer sense. True, the literary | 


past, in all its richness, is the basic matter of such a | 
curriculum, but over and beyond the firm basis of such 
reading must come the discipline of writing one’s own 
language. It would seem to be a truism (but not, alas, 
in the catalogs of many colleges) that the English 
major should leave his studies with a considerable 
measure of skill in expression, subject, of course, to his 
own well-developed critical sense engendered by some 
hard biting on the writing of the past. 

Psychologist, seeing-eye dog, critic and contact-man 
with the world outside—all these things the teacher 
of writing must now be. The walls that used to sur- 
round the absolute, determined curriculum must crum- 
ble before the new demands made upon our graduates. 
And, let us face it, we ought to be the first ones out 
there with our critical picks and axes, undermining 
those walls and clearing the academic way now, today, 
for the needs of our creative students. 


The Girl at the Play 


The curtain rises on a lighted room. 

First there is furniture, then people who 
Walk and gesture in the cube of light. 
We sit in darkness watching what they do. 


Now they are speaking—and what they say 
We hear in silence. I begin to doubt 

If it is right to limit time to this, 

Waiting for plots (or life) to come about. 


But I am also of this audience. 

Out of the corner of my eye I see 

(Now that we're accustomed to the dark) 
A small girl seated to the left of me. 


Your eyes are only for the play you see. 

And yet the stillness in the way you sit 
Moves like the gesture of an actor’s hand, 
As if becoming what is opposite. 


I am absorbed in wondering what you'll say: 
“Mother, I’m tired,” or “Please, let's go away.” 
But you are silent as the voices are 

Speaking nothing that is not the play. 


Drama is that speech and gesture which, 
Mute as a dream and motionless as love, 

Glides like a dancer to its denouement. 

You are the drama I am speaking of. 





The curtain falls. You quietly applaud. 
Each of us rises, goes a different way. 
May you be always what you listen to 
Of solemn innocence in poem or play. 
JaMes F. Corren 
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The Drive to Get Inside — of What? 


THE OUTSIDER 


By Colin Wilson. Houghton Mifflin. 281p. 


$4 


After careful reading and much ponder- 
ing of my own reactions and the esti- 
mates of other reviews of this rather 
astonishing book, I must regretfully 
admit that, as far as Mr. Wilson’s 
thesis is concerned, I am an “outsider.” 
I haven’t been able to get inside his 
thought; whenever a door seemed to 
be opening on clarity, some _ strong 
breath of confusion would slam it shut, 
and I was left in gloom, fumbling for 
the thread to guide me through the 
labyrinth. 

The first door slams when the reader 
asks young Mr. Wilson (at 24 he has 
obviously read voraciously in many 
fields and languages) just precisely 
what an “outsider” is. He is, variously 
in these pages, a “self-divided man,” 
one “to whom reality seems strange,” 
one who “has a case against society,” 
one who “cannot live in the comfortable, 
insulated world of the bourgeois,” one 
who rises above the herd of mankind 
by the intensity with which he experi- 
ences his sense of strangeness and aloof- 
ness. 

Yet, we are told, one is “automatic- 
ally an outsider,” as soon as he asks 
“how he should live instead of merely 
taking life as it comes.” If this be the 
key, then it would seem that most men 
are outsiders, for even those who make 
up the placid bourgeois do ask them- 
selves that question, at least at times 
during their lives. This is perhaps the 
main fault of the book: a certain youth- 
ful snobbishness which conceives the 
outsiders as a chosen few asking ques- 
tions that the lower strata of mankind 
have no concern about. If Mr. Wilson 
had ever asked himself clearly “outside 
of what?”, he might have come to the 
answer that, since the Fall, every man 
is an outsider to the full integrity of 
human nature that was mankind’s be- 
fore God’s plan was warped by original 
sin. 

Laboring under this original obscur- 
ity, Mr, Wilson then goes on, if I may 
simplify considerably, to consider two 
kinds of outsider. The first is the Ex- 
istentialist, who looks out on the world 
and decides that there is not only no 
discernible meaning, no values and no 
ultimate Yes or No, but that there can 
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be none. The second class doesn’t see 
any meaning, either, but decides that 
there ought to be one, and sets out to 
find it. In diagnosing this outsider-mal- 
ady, which he considers the basic mal- 
aise of modern times, Mr. Wilson an- 
alyzes the thought of such writers and 
artists as Sartre, Nijinsky, Van Gogh, 
Nietzsche and Blake. 

But the search is doomed to futility, 
says Mr. Wilson, unless the searcher 
realizes that the ultimate answer is a 
“religious” answer, and that the reli- 
gious answer can be found only if there 
is a recognition of the “legend” of 
original sin. 

Here again a door slams. Mr. Wilson 
does not know, I would venture, what 
he himself means by original sin; it is 
certain that he does not know what the 
doctrine itself actually means and im- 
plies, So, to take one specimen: “The 
doctrine of original sin insists that man 
lost his visionary faculty because he 
spends all his energy thinking about 
practical things.” The author is without 
doubt on the right track when he insists 


that a man will cease to be an outsider 
in proportion as he deepens his realiza- 
tion of what he himself really is, but 
such realization cannot grow unless man 
comes to know that he has really fallen 
and really been redeemed. 

This brilliant, erratic, exasperating 
book cries out on almost every page for 
the presence of Christ. Man can cease 
to be an outsider only through the 
Incarnation, and to the degree that the 
God-Man is a myth to Mr. Wilson, the 
outsiders whose plight he attempts here 
to diagnose are condemned by his very 
treatment to tread their ceaseless and 
agonizing round of quest and frustra- 
tion. 

For all these reservations, this is a 
valuable work, if only for the sugges- 
tion it makes that there is an ultimate 
Yes or No to be found and that the 
necessary compass for the journey is 
religion. The vogue of The Outsider— 
and the excessive praise heaped on it— 
on both sides of the Atlantic presage 
that young Mr. Wilson is going to have 
a strong influence on younger critics. 
It’s to be hoped that with the years his 
thought will clarify and decpen. Other- 
wise the undoubted brilliance here dis- 
played will harden into a surface lac- 
quer that will keep the author outside 
of truly meaningful critical work. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 










ERRY BRENNAN 


of Notre Dame 
By Dave Warner 


Thrill to the life story of Notre Dame’s 
youngest football coach . . . stand side by 
side with Dave Warner and watch Terrance 
Patrick Brennan follow in the footsteps of 
Rockne, Layden and Leahy. 


This is a truly all-American story, enriched 
by numerous photographs, appendices on 
Notre Dame’s all-time football record and 
all-Americans, with a short, but stirring 
preface by Earl (Red) Blaik, head football 
coach at West Point. 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame is a must for 
young and old and especially for those who 
enjoy the thrills, color and excitement of 
prov me ee who make it an 
all-American sport. 
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MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 


by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 
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Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 
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Curry 3.50 
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History Recorded and Made 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


By John Tracy Ellis. U. of Chicago. 159p. 
$3 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

By John Tracy Ellis. The Heritage Founda- 
tion. 63p. $1.25 


These two small books are a distillation 
from many years’ work in the history of 
the American Catholic Church. As pro- 
fessor of Church history at the Catholic 
University of America, as editor of the 
Catholic Historical Review, and as au- 
thor of many scholarly articles and 
books, Msgr. Ellis has established him- 
self as the foremost historian of the 
American Catholic Church. In these two 
books he offers the reader his judgments 
—based on his own and his associates’ 
research—on the most important trends, 
accomplishments and problems in Amer- 
ican Church history. 

The first volume consists of the Wal- 
green Lectures given last January at the 
University of Chicago, in which the 
author surveys the history of the Ameri- 
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can Catholic Church. He divides the 
subject into four lectures: the Colonial 
period; from 1790 till 1852, when the 
First Plenary Council met at Baltimore; 
from 1852 until 1908, when the Ameri- 
can Church was removed from the juris- 
diction of the (‘oneregation of the Prop- 
agation of the : aith; and from 1908 to 
the present. 

Msgr. Ellis analyzes the principal 
problems and accomplishments of the 
Church in each period with the bal- 
anced wisdom that comes only from 
yéars of study and a massive accumula- 
tion of historical data. Though an apolo- 
gia could not have been his immediate 
purpose, since he writes as an historian, 
the author has presented what this re- 
viewer considers the best apologetic he 
has seen for the American Catholic 
Church, for he tells the story calmly 
and courageously, “looking at the rec- 
ord” instead of making shrill cries about 
loyalty and sacrifice. 

Scholars will appreciate the docu- 
mentation and the bibliographical essay 
in the back of the book, as well as the 
measured judgments the author passes 
on such questions as the effect of immi- 


gration on the Church’s development. 
The average reader, on the other hand. 
will find these four lectures an excellent 
introduction to the history of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church and thus to an 
understanding of its contemporary 
strengths and weaknesses. 





American Catholics and the Intellec- | 
tual Life was delivered as a lecture in | 
May, 1955 to the Catholic Commission 


was subsequently printed in Thought, 
picked up by various Catholic journals 
and papers, and made the subject of 
considerable discussion throughout the 
last year. In this lecture Msgr. Ellis 
shows that Catholics are not proportion- © 
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ately represented in the intellectual pro- ~ 


fessions. He investigates possible reasons 
for this fact, and in the process of his 
investigation exposes a number of short- 
comings that Catholics have developed 
from having been a socially and eco- | 
nomically inferior minority group. 

The even temper and the genuine 
sympathy with which the author accom- 
plishes his task, combined with the 
irrefutable data he uses, have kept the 
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Family Ideals and Problems 


THE LARGE FAMILY SYSTEM 
By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker 


Boll. U. of Pennsylvania. 32lp. $6 
THEIR MOTHERS’ DAUGHTERS 


By Edward A. Strecker and Vincent T. 
Lathbury, M.D. Lippincott. 255p. $3.75 


' The lead-off book is a “pioneer study” 
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of the large family as a way of life. Con- 
sidering the emphasis on the large- 
family system in Catholic sociology, it 
is regrettable that no Catholic scholar 
had the ingenuity to conduct this orig- 
inal research done so excellently here. 
So good is this report, based on the case 
histories of 100 large families (ranging 
in size from 6 to 16 children), that the 
present reviewer regrets that he did not 
seize the opportunity he had in 1950 
when the work began to make the Kelly 
clan one of the case histories. 

There is ample, scientifically culled 
evidence here to support the Catholic 
point of view on family life. The book 
does not moralize, but it lends much 


‘ support to our stalwart and by now al- 


' most solitary defense of the large family, 
) while presenting evidence that the smail- 


. 
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family system is creating emotional and 
social problems that hove thus far not 
been fairly reckoned with by secular 
leaders nor effectively dealt with by 
Catholics. 

This does not mean that the large 
family does not beget problems for par- 
ents and children. Economic pressure, 
competition among siblings, favoritism, 
exploitation of older children, denial to 


' younger children of satisfactory roles in 


the family, are well understood by those 


, who have had to live through the exper- 
, ience of facing life’s basic problems with 


six or seven other rivals breathing down 
one’s neck. 
However, Mr. Bossard has created 


) somewhat of a problem for Planned 


(Ais nan aN PE Bie 


wise 


Parenthood with generalizations like: 
“The large-family system makes for a 
certain balance and sanity in child-rear- 
ing.” “Large-family living makes for an 
early acceptance of the realities of life.” 
“To grow up in a large family is to come 
to terms with life.” 

It is not always easy to delineate 


/ cause and effect in social processes. 
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However, the following thoughts oc- 
curred to this reviewer to be worthy of 
further research by Catholics and, if 
found to be correlatives, worthy of be- 
ing preached in season and out of season. 
First, the small-family system, with the 
individualistic training it gives, imperils 
law, order, discipline and obedience, 
and is itself responsible for many of our 
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pressing personal and social evils. Sec- 
ond, the same individualism ultimately 
threatens the well-being of Church, 
State and subsidiary groups (such as la- 
bor unions): Mr. Bossard clearly indi- 
cates that the children of small families 
do not adjust to group living as well as 
the members of large families. 

Moreover, the small family tends to 
be ambitious for improved social and 
economic status and to lay stress on 
materialistic values. The fact that relig- 
ious vocations arise mainly in large 
families supports Bossard’s tentative 
hypothesis. Finally, the position of the 
father as ruler, executive director, ad- 
ministrator, head—call him what you 
will—is stronger in large families than in 
small. It is likely that the male head- 
ship of the home will not be recognized 
as long as the small-family system pre- 
vails, 

The Large Family System is warmly 
recommended as well-written, signifi- 
cant research to priests, teachers, civic 
leaders, psychologists, social workers 
and, most of all, to parents. 


To those who have read Strecker 
before, particularly Their Mothers’ 
Sons, the pattern of his thinking and 
writing is familiar. He has set out again 
to “untie apron strings,” this time the 
ties that do not allow daughters to ma- 
ture emotionally. He poses 90 questions 
for mothers (and fathers) in the begin- 
ning of the book and goes on to propose 
some psychologically sound answers. 

Do you think it is important for small 
children to learn to do things perfectly? 
Would you tell your daughters every- 
thing you know about a woman’s role 
in sexual life? Do you sometimes scold 
or punish your daughters for bad be- 
havior which is largely based on imita- 
tion of what you yourself do or say? Do 
you think punishment or children 
should be delayed until the father re- 
turns from work? Do you think daugh- 
ters and their upbringing should be 
chiefly the concern of the mother? 

Strecker and Lathbury make the 
valid observation that the strength of a 
nation derives from its mothers, those 
women who are able to accept and en- 


MY PRAYERBOOK 





FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


A Prayerbook for Use at Holy Mass and 
Other Services and Devotions 
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Pocket Size 
Father F. X, 4x51” 
Lasance 702 Pages 


MOST POPULAR PRAYERBOOK IN ENGLISH 


¢ It is a complete Prayerbook 

* Its counsels and reflections are inspiring 
* Spiritual readings offer a literary treat 

* Recommended for the entire family 


* Clear, easy-to-read type 


ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS 


Red Edge 3.75 @ Gold Edge 4.75 @ Leather 6.00 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street 


New York 8, N. Y. 
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Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
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Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation a 
ceremony that indelibly impresses its 
solemnity on each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 

A quiet aura and colorful dignity help 
to establish a reverent consciousness 
prior to and during the Ceremony, for 
a lasting impression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented na- 
tionwide, to Catholic Churches and 
Schools by MOORE, only for Confirma- 
tion. (Not academic commencement ap- 
parel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well, too... 
because each child is supplied with an 
outfit according to his or her own indi- 


vidual measurements. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family . . . how MOORE trans- 
portation-prenaid service provides every- 
thing for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new 
Cathedral Cloth), when requesting Con- 
firmation Catalog CC13. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 W. Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and 
Gowns...Choir Robes. ..Girl’s Gym Suits | 
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joy their real function in lite. Yet “we 
are shocked at the number of young 


married women who ask us for infor- | 
mation as to how to avoid ever becom- | 


ing pregnant. And we are more shocked | 


at the number of mothers who encour- 
age them” (p. 26-28). 

According to the authors, the first 
essential of being a mother is to love 
children; the second is to relinquish 
them. The pitfalls for mothers of daugh- 
ters are mainly five: feeling that being 
a woman automatically makes her ca- 
pable of understanding and directing 


j 


the girl child; trying to fulfill in the | 


girl her own lost opportunities; making 
the daughter “atone” for mother’s mis- 


takes; trying to shield the offspring | 


from the slings and arrows of misfortune 
she herself experienced; competing 
with the daughter for the affection of 
the father. 

The book concludes with a section on 
“A Mother-Daughter Design” which 
contains a lot of psychological wisdom 
and common sense. It is true that moth- 
ers frequently deserve the excoriation 
they receive at the hands of psychi- 
atrists. But presuming that most of us 
have not been too badly abused by 
mothers, why do not psychiatrists more 
often remember that there is a great 
deal of conscious intelligence and con- 
trollable will available to daughters (or 
sons) and that some of the difficulties 
in today’s homes are being created by 
psychiatrists who frequently presume 
that the children are incapable of “un- 
tying the apron strings” themselves? I 
am not so sure that some of the lib- 
erated youngsters whom _ psychiatrists 
extol in books are an improvement 
psychologically or morally. 

GeEorGE A, KELLY 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. (Second 
Series). Kenedy. 149p. $3 


This reviewer feels it strongly impru- 
dent (and he is far from being alone 
in his opinion) for spiritual reading 
to consist of an unmitigated diet of 
private revelations of the “you-too-can- 
be-a-mystic” type. This is especially 
true when such reading is recom- 
mended to beginners—or even veterans 
—in the spiritual life who are still ig- 
norant of how easy it is to be deluded. 
That is why the present book was so 
refreshing a treat, as a picture of solid 
virtue among saints and blessed who 
are highly imitable in the broad out- 
lines of their dedication to God. Per- 
haps even more attractive is the fact 
that they were described as men and 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS! 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 


T 


religious life can serve 
ing, youth work, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION REPRINTS: Separate 
studies (136) on Catholic Action and Lay 
Apostolate. Write: C. A. R., University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun. 
dations—514", 6”, 646”, and 7’—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —: 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rey 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AN 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occe 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take thei 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 
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SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLO 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois 





TRAPPIST ORIGINAL CHRISTMA 
CARDS. Verses by Thomas Merton. Samp 
ler box of 20 assorted $2.00. Also design 
by other artists. Ask for illustrated folde! 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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women who loved—lovers of God and 
of man, and therefore lovable, too. 
This second series of Saints and Our- 
selves presents studies of Boniface, 
Margaret of Scotland, Hugh of Lin- 
coln, Albert the Great, Louis of France, 
Joan of Arc, Nicholas von Flue, Jeanne 
de Chantal, John Ogilvie, Peter Claver, 
David Lewis of Wales and Alphonsus 
Liguori. To mention the few possibly 
negative points first, an American read- 
er will find most of the authors un- 
known to him, though they are well 
known in England. Secondly, some of 
the authors tantalize instead of satis- 
fying the otherwise ignorant reader, 
by referring to incidents in the lives 
of their subjects which they will not 


+ discuss—and what raises unhappy curi- 
* osity more than that? But these are 
' minor points, indeed. 


For sheer interest, Saints and Our- 
selves seems to attain a high point in 
hagiographic essay. The only exception 
is the introductory study of St. Boni- 
face by Christopher Dawson, which 
reads too much like bloodless history. 
But the others are uniformly warm and 
inviting, and frankly make the reader 
reluctant to set the book down. All 
such essays are rivals for special men- 
tion; Vincent Cronin’s study of Jeanne 
Frances de Chantal might be called 
the best, depending of course on one’s 
personal taste. Francis L. Finas, s.J. 


HIGH, WIDE AND LONESOME 
By Hal Borland. Lippincott. 251p. $3.75 


Few readers would question the fas- 
cination of pioneer stories. The spirit 
of adventure and courage in the face 
of danger, loneliness and privation will 
always find a response—most of all, per- 
haps, among the stay-at-homes and 
the sit-by-the-fires. There is an extra 
zest to this tale of a 20th-century pio- 
neer who lived his years from nine to 
eleven on a homestead in eastern Col- 
orado, With his parents, Will and Sarah 
Borland, he carried out a man-size job 
during the family’s struggle to hang on 
for the three years necessary to “prove 
up” the claim—despite the natural ha- 
ards of drought, storms and illness, and 
the discouraging pressure from the 
sheepmen and cattlemen. 

Happily identified as the man who 
writes the outdoor pieces for the New 
York Times editorial page, Hal Bor- 
lnd must be thanked now for those 
little oases of perspective and breath- 
ing-space. The boy who lay watching 
ants boil out of an ant-hill, saw wind 
shimmering its way from the Rockies 
and found a perfect arrowhead in the 
eyesocket of a buffalo skeleton—this 
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boy grew up to become a source of 
delight to many who have little oppor- 
tunity to observe intently or have for- 
gotten how. 

It took a dream fortified with hardi- 
hood to make a 32-year-old printer- 
editor, product of pioneer forbears, set- 
tle with his wife and son in what the 
boy’s geography book called the “Great 
American Desert.” Novels and reminis- 
cences have covered the same ground 
before; but there is endless satisfaction 
in discovering uniquely individual re- 
actions to a pattern more or less estab- 
lished. And all this—not in the days 
of Cimarron and the covered wagon, 
but just before the outbreak of World 
War I! 

The book is crowded with action, 
excitement and plenty of hard work; 
but even more striking is the sensiti- 
vity to every detail, the close sharing 
of sensation and experience. One small 


bit may demonstrate something of the 
book’s appeal more than any further 
comment, The boy had been poking 
about the South Flats and had found 
a fossil clam. And he thought: 


There had been ranchmen before 
we came, and Indians before the 
ranchmen, and buffalo before the 
Indians. And long before the buf- 
falo, there had been an ocean, and 
clams. Back, back—how far back? 
And how far ahead? Time was in- 
deed a strange thing. 

I got on my horse and rode 
slowly home in the late afternoon 
of that spring day, with a strange, 
hard, smooth fragment of time in 
my pocket. 

Mother said, “You’ve just got 
time to get the chores done before 
supper.” 


Young Borland was a privileged boy. 
Mary Stack McNIFF 













four volumes, boxed, $39.50. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 





For every home...a matchless 
source of inspiration and knowledge 


THE encyclopedia of information on all the 
Saints, and one of the most inspiring books since 
the Bible, Butler’s Lives of the Saints is now 
available in a monumental new 1956 Edition. 
Newly included are those who have been made 
Saints and Blesseds since Butler’s time. You and 
your family will turn to it time and again for 
the facts it gives on patron and other saints, and 
for its fascinating and varied examples of the 
paths to perfection. New format, handsome il- 
luminated binding, gold stamping, complete in 


BUTLER’S LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS 


Completely Revised Bicentennial Edition in Four 
Volumes. Edited, Revised and Supplemented by 





. 2nd printing now available 
i. af your favorite bookstore 
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Ends 
and Means 


The ends towards which the Ways and 
Means Committees of Parish organizations 
work are, it seems safe to say, worthy ones. 
One of the means by which they raise 
money for these ends—that means that 
particularly interests us—is the sale of 
Christmas cards. 


A lady we know complained about such 
sales the other day. “After all, I mean it 
was a good cause—Altar Society and all— 
so naturally I ordered several boxes. But 
they were so awful I had to throw them 
out! I mean, I couldn’t have thought of 
sending them. I mean really, it’s a matter 
of principle, of taking money under false 
pretenses . . . it’s practically a matter of 
confession. . . .” 


Our friend is given to hyperbole, but we 
think she does have a point. And should 
there be any guilt attached in such sales, 
then we acknowledge our share of it, for 
up to now we haven’t made our superior 
and eminently sendable cards available to 
parish groups for resale. But we do so now! 


Our cards this year are finer than ever 
before. They combine magnificently the 
compelling religious theme of Christmas 
with the most distinctive in contemporary 
art. And, of course, they are produced by 
the soundest practices of modern printing. 


Groups using our cards for fund raising 
won't have to worry about ends justifying 
means—the means will exultantly justify 
themselves. 

For samples and prices, write 


CHRISTMAS SALES DEPARTMENT 
BERLINER & McGINNIS 


211 Pine Street, Nevada City, California 














PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your voca- 
tional literature. 
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ALL THE BOOKS OF MY LIFE: 
An autobiographical excursion 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. 192p. $3 


At the age of sixty-nine, Sheila Kaye- | 


Smith finished her richly productive 
literary career with this cross between 
a memoir, an autobiography and a 
book of criticism—a sort of chronologi- 
cal marginalia. 

Miss Kaye-Smith writes with quiet 





charm and clear discernment, so natu- | 
rally that her readers live over their own | 


childhood, adolescence, youth and 
middle age through a familiar list of 
authors and titles. Probably most dis- 
criminating readers cover much the 
same library—the variations being a 
matter of time and emphasis. 

Every so often, the reader becomes 
absorbed in Miss Kaye-Smith as critic 











Tuomas P. NEILL is professor of 
history at St. Louis University. 

Rev. Georce A. KEL Ly is direc- 
tor of the Family Life Bureau 
of the Archdiocese of New | 
York. 

Rev. Francis L. Fmas, s.j., au- 
thor, and authority on the Holy 
Shroud, will soon have a new 
book on St. Joseph published. 

CxiatrE McGLINCHEE is on the 
English faculty of New York's 
Hunter College. 











of books rather than as autobiographer. 
Her comments on writers in various 
media and of different periods are 
cogent, thoughtful, sane, now and then 
aphoristic. For example: 


. . . publicity alone will not make 
a man immortal. Real talent may 
survive without it, but without real 
talent Prime Ministers, television 
and the law courts are of no 
avail... 

There is, I am convinced, one 
unfailing law for best sellers—they 
can be written only by acci- 
cident. ... 

A book is the voice of a fellow 
creature, calling through the print 
perhaps from somewhere close at 
hand, among our own interests 
and occupations, perhaps from 
across the world, perhaps from 











across the ages. 


Trashy novels “are not there to create 
a demand but to supply it. The trash is | 
already in the minds of their readers.” 

Paging through All the Books of My 
Life, we find in its pages most of the 
books of our own lives, too. Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s reactions to the books are famil- 
iar. She articulates them better than 
most of us could, and the enviable 
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place she has achieved in literature 


lends authority to her opinions. 
CLARE McCGLINCHEE 


THE WORD 


Go back home, Jesus told him; thy son 
is to live. And the man began his jour- 
ney home, putting his trust in the words 
Jesus had spoken to him. (John 4:50; 
Gospel for the 20th Sunday after Pen- 
tecost). 





What we encounter in this morning’s 
liturgical Gospel is not simply a mir- 
acle, but a miracle performed in ab- 
sentia. While Christ our Lord stands 
in the streets of Cana of Galilee, He 
cures a lad lying mortally ill at Cap- 
harnaum, 24 miles away. The impres- 
sive event may aptly raise a question 
which is pertinent to our current in- 
vestigation of certain real problems 
involved in the first and greatest com- 
mandment, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. We have already inquired, 
“Who or what is God?” Now, as we 
marvel at this miracle-at-a-distance, we 
may well ask, “Where is God?” 

Our Father, who art in heaven are 
the opening words of the only prayer 
which our Lord Himself taught ver- 
batim. So God is in heaven: in that 
unseen and actually unimaginable place 
of which Christ spoke with such quiet 
certainty to His disciples on the eve of 
His death. There are many dwelling- 
places in My Father's house; otherwise, 
should I have said to you, I am going 
away to prepare a home for you? 

But surely, also, the familiar query, 
“Where is God?” carries all of us back 
to our first catechism, We remember 
the answer, too: “God is everywhere.” 
Perhaps we have learned since—pos- 
sibly from St. Thomas, who learned it 
from an older exposition—that God is 
present everywhere in a triple manner, 
potentia, praesentia, essentia. God is 
everywhere by His power, for all things 
are truly and completely subject to 
Him. God is everywhere by His pres- 
ence, for all things at every moment are 
clearly visible and’ known to Him. God 
is everywhere by His essence, for He is 
the cause of all, and His will maintains 
all things in existence. 

Wherever I am, then, and wherever 
I look, no matter how it goes with me, 
God is there; or rather, here. Adoro Te 
devote, latens Deitas, says the hymn, 
tightly: “In all reverence I adore You, 
hidden God.” Whatever else may be 
said about the Divine Majesty, He is 
not far off. He is near, He is here. 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 





For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissiors of the in- 
stitutions in which you may be interested. 


Departments 

ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)...LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola U. (Los Angeles)..... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
Univ. of San Francisco...LAS-Se-C-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
Univ. of Santa Clara.......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 
I NIU, soc osiccccccnevccsscees LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
PE snscdahwhedweisiedse skebennseawen LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 
Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 

LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola U. (New Orleans)...LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 
Loyola Coll. (Baltimore) ............. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coll. ......... LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester).LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 


Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City) ............... LAS-C 
By; Eeule URINE 6. dcccccs LAS-C-D-E-G-L-M-N-S-Sy 
NEBRASKA 


(Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-G-J-L-M-N-P-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City) 
NEW YORK 


Creighton Univ. 


sau weed LAS-C-AROTC 


Canisius Coll. (Buffalo) ..... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham Univ. (New York) 

LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne Coll. (Syracuse) ............... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati) ...... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia) ............. LAS-C 
University of Scranton ............... LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 

G ga Univ. (Spok 





) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle Univ. ............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
MP My Sa even vecocrevceseseeeies yy aieehubenks LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


| KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


E Engineering 
FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate School 


LAS Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


C Commerce IR Industrial Relations 
D Denistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 


COLLEGE OF 
THE HOLY CROSS 





Holy Cross, the oldest Catholic 
College in New England, has an 
enrollment of 1800 men, three- 
quarters of whom are resident stu- 
dents. 


Located in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, the second largest city in the 
state, Holy Cross’ campus covers 
one hundred  sixty-three acres. 
Seven residence halls, a chapel, 
biology building, administration 
building, refectory, library, fine arts 
building and an intramural gymna- 
sium, as well as athletic fields, com- 
prise the physical properties of thé 
college. 


Courses are offered leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science with majors 
in chemistry, mathematics, physics, 
biology, business administration, 
history, education and social sci- 
ences. The college also conducts 
courses in chemistry leading to the 
Master of Science degree. 


In additicn to varsity and intra- 
mural sports, there are many extra- 
curricular activities available. In- 
cluded in these are regional clubs, 
student publications, dramatic and 
debating societies, musical organ- 
izations, the campus radio station 











and others. 
6 
M Medicine Sp _ Speech 
N ete Officers Training Corps 
P Pharmacy AROTC—Army 
S Social Work 
Sy Scismology Station NROTC—Navy 
Se Science AFROTC—-Air Force 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
‘SCRE TE PI 


THE SOCIAL 

THOUGHT 

or THE WORLD 

COUNCIL OF 
S CHURCHES 


by Rev. EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


editorial staff, Social Order; formerly 
Associate Editor, America 


Analytical, penetrating study of World Coun 
cil of Churches stands taken on major social 
issues; the state, economic order, race, family, 
UN, religious minorities, etc. 

“It is noteworthy that a Jesuit priest has been 
the first to make so complete and competent a 
study in this field.”.—-Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Exec. Secy. in the U. S., World Council of 
Churches. (Imprimatur) $7.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York City 7 





VATICAN CITY STAMPS 


For YOU or YOUR children a hobby | 


of great interest, appeal and education. 


. . . fascinating pastime.” | 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Write for price-list and enjoy free as- | 
sistance from our Newsletter Service. | 


MASON CO. Box 3734-A_ Wash. 7, D.C. 





Superb Christmas Cards by 
SERRANA 


Creators of America’s most distinguished 
Catholic cards now bring you the Sacred 
Art Gallery series, Full Color reproductions 
of paintings by Robert Cary. 30 original 
designs. Ask to see them at leadin 
stores everywhere, or write for illustrate 
brochure: 


SERRANA GREETING CARDS 
652 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 











There is yet another divine presence 


| which is real, concrete, specific, and 
| which has a quality of personal inti- 
| macy not to be found in the omni- 
| presence or immensity of God. For this 

other nearness of God involves volition 


and therefore basic love on the part of 


| the human being to whom the Divinity 


would thus be close. Moreover, this 


| presence is more than nearness; it is 
_ union. 


Surely, exclaims St. Paul, you know 


| that your bodies are the shrines of the 


Holy Spirit, who dwells in you. And 


| again, simply, You are the temple of the 
| living God. Every Catholic understands 
| this teaching. The gift of sanctifying 
| grace means the actual, living presence 
| within a man of the Triune God. 


It really ought not be enormously 


| difficult to find, talk to and love the 
| good God who is as close to me as my- 
| self, and who is fondly glad to be so 
| near, with and in me. You are in Me, 
| and I am in you, said Christ our Lord 


with luminous tenderness. 
VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 





| When the device known as the Tele- 
| prompter first came into use, it was 


generally believed that it would be a 
valuable aid to almost everyone who 
had to appear and speak on television. 

It was expected that for politicians 
particularly the invention would be a 
blessing. No longer would it be neces- 
sary for a candidate for office to pause 
periodically as he delivered a withering 
denunciation of his opponent’s record 
and glance down at his notes for addi- 
tional inspiration. 

Since the early days of the Tele- 
prompter, however, there have been 
instances in which its use has not been 
entirely satisfactory. A viewer, watch- 
ing his TV screen, sometimes has had 
the uncomfortable feeling that the 
speaker, instead of looking him straight 
in the eyes, is concentrating on the top 
of his head. This can be particularly 


| upsetting if the viewer is a sensitive 


man in the early stages of baldness. 
During the political conventions in 
August, Teleprompters were used with 
rather satisfactory results. Experienced 
campaigners like President Eisenhower 
and Adlai E. Stevenson demonstrated 
that they had learned to be casual in 


| following the rolling script in front of 


them and their dependence upon the 
device was not evident. 
Soon afterwards, however, Mr. Ste- 


venson made another appearance be 
fore a nation-wide television audience; 
The occasion was the formal opening 
of his campaign for the Presidency. He 
was speaking before a Democratic rally 
in Harrisburg, Pa. Elaborate plans had 
been made for the transmission of the 
speech by radio and television net 
works. The half-hour program was re 
ported to have cost the Democratir 
Party $200,000. 

It was decided that instead of using 
one Teleprompter, situated in front d 
the speaker’s rostrum, two of the dé 
vices would be used on this occasion, 
They were placed at either side of Mg 
Stevenson. The theory was that he 
could turn his head and avoid the rigid) 
style of delivery required when onk! 
one Teleprompter is used, 

The theory was impressive but the 
actual telecast was a disaster. For, if 
dividing his attention between the twit 
Teleprompters, Mr. Stevenson began 
move his head in cadence. After a 
he looked like a spectator at a ba 
minton match. 

His speech contained many origi 
and intelligent ideas. But the effect 
his rhetoric was lost because of the im} 
superable handicap of gadgetry go 
awry. 4 

The incident showed that TV, for all 
its impressive achievements, still has | 
long way to go before it emerges frot 
the trial-and-error stage. The mediuil 
can make it possible for a candidate 
project his message and his personality 
to millions of potential voters at om} 
time. But the candidate must be await} 
of mechanical pitfalls. The Tele 
prompter can be a big help; it also ca 
be a serious liability. 


co ° ° 





| 


With the arrival of cool weathe 
television has begun another seasomm 
The new programs that have been pr@ 
sented up to now are not calculated 
make a viewer feel that the year aheaf 
will be particularly stimulating. The 
have been several situation comedi 
and quiz programs that have displaye 
a sorry lack of originality. 

Perhaps the least trying of the fret 
entries was “Hey, Jeannie.” the Satul 
day night series on the Columb 
Broadcasting System. Though its com 
edy material was on the bleak side, 
had the advantage of offering Jeanm 
Carson, the British comedienne, as 
star. Miss Carson is sprightly and 
ented. But as a Scottish girl recen 
arrived in Brooklyn, she has had to cé 
tend with some outrageously silly situ 
tions in this show. Miss Carson dese 
something much better. 

J. P. SHAN. 
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